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THE 

EARL OF BALCARRES 



AKD THE 



HON. MR LINDSAY. 



C. 



The details about to be given in the following pages are of 
so startling a nature^ and the parties implicated rank so high 
in the estimation of the world, that it becomes proper, indeed 
highly necessary, to state why the subject is at this period again 
brought before the pubhc. 

It is not, then, from any feelings of an improper nature to- 
ward the noble Earl of Balcarres, for we daily mourn over his 
iniquitous conduct, and pray in secret that he may be forgiven. 
It is not for the gratification of splenetic feelings, nor for the 
hope of gain or reward either directly or indirectly ; but it is 
to place upon record one of the most direct interpositions of 
the all-seeing eye of Providence that was ever yet granted to 
sinful man, and improving the simple narrative, we desire to 
shew to the world, to the unthinking and to the heartless, how 
beautifully, how silently, yet how unerringly, the stream of 
brotherly love and genuine charity flows on among that peculiar 
but loyal and consistent sect, the followers of William Penn 
and George Fox, a sect to whom the hne of Goldsmith so 
truly applies, who 

« Do good by stealth, and blush to find it fame.^ 

The records of the past afford many mournful instances of 
patient suffering under human wrong — ^where the captive has 
hecome reconciled to his dungeon, and loth even to quit it — ^for 
they had no hope, and the world was already dead to them, 
and the bitterness of despair sunk into sullen resolution ; — ^but 
a prisoner upon an island, upon whom the free and fresh air of 
heaven is permitted to blow — who can see the white sails scud- 
j&ing by, and feel, to a limited degree the joyousness of personal 
liberty, he can never cease to hope for deliverance. His spirit 
may be broken, and he may be bowed down to the earth, but 
Jiope will not die within him, and if he be but armed with the 
full reUance in the mysterious ways of Providence, sooner or 
.later his deliverance is at hand. 

That any human being would incarcerate a brother, for the 
long period of twenty-six years on one of the most miserable 
islands of Shetland, is in itself incredible ; human nature, bad 
as it is, startles at the idea — ^but, alas for humanity, it is now 



matter of c^uthenticatedhUtQry, THAT this honorable Edwiii 
Lindsay was detained upon the island of Papa Stour, 
(the property of the Earl op Balcarres) twenty-six 
YEARS ! I and \vould probably have been §u{fering until this 
day had not the Almighty directed the steps of Miss Watson, 
to his miserable abode, and the same Providence, (too often 
miscalled chance) had thrown this ill-used nobleman into her 
path ! On tins' remote island, ragged, despised, and ill-treated, 
did the benevcdent Miss Watson discover the brother of the 
wealthy Earl of Balcarres, and from his lips did i^e learn the 
shocking and Mghtful truth that he was detained there against 
his will by the orders of the noble Earl. Passing over the 
preUminary measures adopted by Miss Watson, we lay before 
the reader the first intimation which the British public received 
of this cruel outrage upon the laws of England and common 
humanity — ^tha following "appeal in the columns of TTie Times 
Newspaper. 

** About twelve months ago Miss Watson, a young lady in 
the dress of a Quakeress, who had for some time previous been 
making a tour through the Shetland Islands, continually doing* 
good, arrived in the island of Papa, which is separated from 
the west side of the island called Mainland, by a narrow 
strait of about two miles in width, through which runs a rapid 
and dangerous current ; Papa is about two miles in length and 
ene in breadth, and of an irregular figure ; on landing she pro* 
ceeded to the house of Mr. Gideon Henderson, where she found 
residing the Hon. Edwin Lindsav, (son of the late and brother 
of the present Earl erf Balcarres} and when an opportunity of- 
fered he informed her that he had been confined to the range of 
the island for the long period of twenty-six years : this state- 
ment, which she found to be correct, awakened S3anpathy for 
his condition ; and on her return to this country she communi- 
cated what she had discovered to several influential gentlemen 
of the Society of Friends, and also, I believe, wrote to the Bal- 
carres family regarding the treatment of their near relative ; 
her intercession was, if not unheeded, the same in effect, the 
reply amounting to this — that they would see that he was 
better taken care of in future. I shall now describe part of his 
treatment. His clothes were of a description not to be surpas- 
sed in wretchedness by almost any mendicant in our streets, 
and when he did escape, he had to obtain a shirt much too 
small for him from one of Mr. Henderson^s sons ; he was grin- 
ned at and spat on by the children of Mr. Henderson. The 
few persons on the island being under the control of Mr. Hen- 
dersMi, he had not the opportunity of getting out of the island. 



even if he had had money > w^h he had not. Among others 
who heard of this tale, was Captain Pilkington, formerly in the 
anny, but who has dianged his mode of life, traveUing through 
the couiitry deSvering lectures mi the evils and horrors of war. 
In the course of his peregrinations he visited the Shetland 
Islands, atid delivered lectures on these -subjects in the chapei 
of the Reverend G. Reid, at Lerwick. After a short time, 
Captain Pilkington proceeeded to Papa, and to the house of 
Mr. Henderson, where he remained some time without having 
an opportunity of being alone with Mr. Lindsay ; but subse- 
quently a discovery took place that they both spoke the French 
language fluently, and that language not being understood in 
Papa, the closeness with which they were watched was ren- 
dered nugatory; Captain Pilkington found him an accomplished 
and intelligent gentleman, about forty-nine years of age, and 
anxious to escape from the degrading condition in which he had 
been so long kept. Afterwards Captain Pilkington commu- 
nicated to Mr. Henderson's son (Mr. Gideon Henderson being 
at his house on the Mainland island at the time) Mr. Lindsay's 
wish to leave the Shetland Islands, and proceed in company 
with Captain Pilkington to England. This was objected to 
by Mr. Henderson, jun. and after considerable altercation, it 
was agreed they should proceed across to the Mainland to Mr. 
G. Henderson, where on arriving, Captain Pilkington appa- 
rently convinced Mr. Henderson of the right of Mr. Lindsay 
to go where he pleased; and Captain Pilkington and Mr. Lind- 
say proceeded to Scalloway, a toWn on the south-west side of 
the Mainland, and hired a small sloop for the purpose of con- 
veying them to Scotland. In the mean time Mr. Gideon Hen- 
derson posted off to Lerwick, the capital of these islands, and 
applied to the authorities for a warrant to take Mr. Lindsay 
out of the vessel, on the ground that he had been improperly 
removed out of his custody. This, of course, was granted, and 
l^aced in the hands of Lawrence Henry, an active and intelli- 
gent sheriffs officer, who proceeded overland to Scalloway, and 
on his arrival on the heights which overlook the town he per- 
<5eived the vessel in which the object of his search was on 
board, turning to windward among the group of small islands 
which lay outside, and form the safe and commodious harbour 
of Scalloway. On reaching the town he hired a six-oared boat, 
and in a short time came up with the chase, which be boarded, 
and on exhibiting his warrant. Captain Pilkington stated that 
not only should Mr. Liiidsay obey the law, but he would ac- 
oampany him to Lerwick. On their arrival the case was 
i>rought by the Procurator Fiscal before Andrew Duncan, Esq. 



the Sheriff Substitute; who on hearing from Captain Pilkington 
the part he had taken in the matter, and which was assented 
to by Mr. Lindsay, immediately pronounced judgment that Mr. 
Lindsay was at liberty to proceed where he pleased, and the 
decision was received with satisfaction by a crowded court, 
and Captain Pilkington was requested to deliver a lecture that 
evening, which he commenced to a crowded audience, but had 
not proceeded far,' when a note was handed to him to the fol- 
lowing effect : — " Mr. Lindsay is in Mr. James MoUt's house 
drinking.'* On reading which aloud he made an abrupt termi- 
nation of his lecture, and proceeded thither, where he found Mr. 
Lindsay under the influence of wine, and in company of Miss 
Henderson, of Papa, sister to Mrs. Mout and to Mr. Gideon 
Henderson ; and it appeared that wine and some other means 
had been used to prejudice Mr. Lindsay from accompanying 
Captain Pilkington in the packet, which was to sail in a few 
hours, and Captain Pilkington reluctantly parted from him, and 
sailed by the packet. Mr. Lindsay returned to the island of 
Papa. On Captain Pilkington returning from Shetland, hav- 
ing unsuccessfully endeavoured to liberate Mr. Lindsay, al- 
though he had established the principle that he was legally free 
to depart. Miss Watson again visited the islands with a view 
to his liberation ; some finesse was rendered necessary in order 
to accomplish it, and Lawrence Henry, the sheriff's officer, was 
despatched with a letter from this lady to Mr. Gideon Hender- 
son, requesting him to deliver up all tie letters she had written 
to Mr. Lindsay. He said that he had not any. *' Then,**^ 
said the sheriff's officer, *' I must proceed to Papa, to Mr. 
Lindsay, who then must have them." . Mr. Henderson insisted 
on accompanying him. On arriving, the sheriff's officer wished 
to have five minutes' private conversation with Mr. Lindsay, 
which Mr. Henderson reluctantly granted, but in that brief 
period intruded twice on their privacy, and before Mr. Lindsay 
could conclude reading a letter from Miss Watson. When this 
was done, Mr. Lindsay agreed to proceed to Lerwick, and on 
the officer informing Mr. Henderson of this he said he could 
not allow it ; the oiBcer replied that in that case he would pro- 
ceed to town for a warrant against Mr. Henderson ; on his 
hearing this they all proceeded to town, when Mr. Henderson 
proposed accompanying Mr. Lindsay in the same packet. Mr. 
liindsay requested Lawrence Henry not to leave him until he 
saw him safe in London, which he agreed to do, and in order 
^o secure his escape, they never separated night or day, and 
changed their lodgings daily ; a small vessel was hired at Scal- 
loway, and in the middle of the night they left town and pro- 



ceeded thither, where they embarked. They reached the 
Orkneys in twenty-four hours, and sailed next day in the 
' Velocity* steam boat for Leith ; from thence by steam to 
London, where they arrived about a month ago, when Mr. 
Lindsay was comfortably lodged with a friend, and Lawrence 
Henry returned to Lerwick." 

Such was the plain and straight- forward account written, we 
have every reason to suppose, by Captain Pilkington himself, 
and forwarded to the excellent journal alluded to. It was 
copied into the whole round of the MetroppUtan and Provincial 
press, and expectation was so widely afloat, that at length the 
Earl of Balcarres tardily, but most unsatisfactorily made the 
following rambling statement, dated from Haigh Hall, Nov, 
11, 1835, and addressed to the editor of the several Metropo- 
litan morning papers. 

** I beg my friends* and the public*8 attention to the foUowing reply to 
a most libeUous and false statement, which first appeared in theBirmingham 
lUformer ; and afterwards to another equally false, though less offensive 
publication in the Times newspaper, and the Morning Post ; and having 
been urged by many friends to explain the true circumstances of the case, 
I can no longer withhold the following statement, although with every 
reluctance to obtrude delicate &mi]y circumstances, in defence of a most 
malicious and unwarrantable attack, from a party of whom I have no 
knowledge whatever. 

« My nnfbrtunate brother in question, was a twin. The two brothere 
went through the usual routine of childhood without acquiring information ; 
and at a somewhat more advanced period, the family thought it expedient 
to consult the celebrated Dr. WUlis and Dr. Baillie, who at once said, on 
se^ng Mr. Lindsay, 'This is a twin; there is a mal-conformation in the 
head which destroys intelleet, and as he grgws older the malady will 
increase.' The circumstances of his history would go into too great de- 
tail. Suffice it then to say, that having been tried both in the naval and 
military service, and found incompetent to remain in either, or to conduct 
himself in the conmion usages of life, my fiither placed him, with his own 
consent, about twenty-five years ago, with a most worthy and respectable 
gentleman in Papa, in the Shetland Islands, where he had AiU range and 
complete personal liberty, which he could not have enjoyed elsewhere. At 
my father's decease, he was residing there perfectly happy and contented ; 
and has been most kindly treated, forming part of the &mily of the gen- 
tleman with whom he resides, and having every comfort his situati<m 
admitted of. His brother was boarded with a most humane man, a cler- 
gyman of the Orkneys, and died two years ago, in a state of the most 
complete imbecility. 

<< I have been informed that a few yearn ago a society of Methodistical 
-Diisenten and Quakers was established, for the purpose, as they term it, 
to redress the grievances of the oppressed ; and they send their agents over 
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tbB cooBlry in lesreh of emm» In tbek wndiringiy tbcy urfbrtmistdj 
caaie acro8B Mr. £. Ltadny, whose mind di^ did tbeir utmost to unsettle 
and disturb, and tried etreiy means to mdnee Um to qoit the island witl| 
them. He was so mnch attached to the place that they had, at first, somo 
diificalty to preyail on him to accompany their agent ; however, he did 
consent, bat in less than forty-eight hours he left them, and retomed to his 
fHend in the island. This atte^^>t having fiiOed, one of their agents fonnd 
it necessary, some weeks afterwards, to wheedle him away on ftdse pre- 
tences, and then, with assistance, carried him olfby force to London, whem 
he has been concealed nearly three months. Soon after this erent^ having 
fonnd a chie, in conseqaence of having receired a threatening letter flrom 
the parties, I sent np a legal gentleman to have an in l er vi ew with ihem^ 
and to feqnest to know where my brother was, and te see him : bat this was 
absolutely refused, and no infinmatioD could be obtasned wfiete be was ; 
and now the parties threaten me with actions for flilse ImpifBonment, ftc, 
should I not enter into their terms. This I declined, and in aUprebabUi^ 
the sulgect must be obtruded before the public in the shape of legal pro- 
ceedings. « BALCARRES." 

To this Ological, ill-conceivecl, and rambling epistle, the 
Hon. Edwin Hugh Lindsay replied in the following mild and 
temperate manner — a manner alil^e characteristic of himself 
and of the geoile feelings of those under whose protection he 
was then living. Let the most common-place observer com- 
pare the two letLeis and th^ say which evinces an imbecile 
miai^ the Eail of Baleasses oc his persemnled and deqfiLy 
wrtmged bvotJier. This letter is addressed to a pBovinciai 
paper^ called '' Th9 Philanthropist/' and was dated, '* Londoii, 
Nor. 91, 1835." One of the London journals, in allusicwi to 
this reply, observes,—^' We have the means ofknoimng this to 
be the unassisted production of the Hon, Edwin Lindsay, and 
in our opinion is of itself a suffideni refhitation of the charge 
of imbecility made against him by his noble relative. ^^ 

<<T0 THE EdITOB of THE PHILANTHROPIST. 

^' Maaiswer to a letter ^ddAh .appeared.- in seyetai of Ibs-pablie piqieiB 
ftom my brothev, the Earilof Bakanes,. wbeieiDr he asserts^ thaf 'a mvat 
HbdlooB and- fiitse statement* was'inseirtedt ia i^t&JBirmatgham ii^gfbHMiv, 
I must remark, thai alttioogh I did set see the- asticle alkided to, I dM 
read iu tbe T^imeiand other neiwspapen, a statement relat&Dg- to mT^^eon.*- 
fluementin, and maaner of escape ftom^ the isl^d of Papai^Steur. My 
brother proceeds, by applying to me the epithet of .' mxfetftanats.* No 
wonder f fbr truly he has coBtsihated to mate me so. He then alhides to 
my being a tmn* I was so ; and by his orders was debarred all comasu- 
nicationwith my twhi^-brothes. He next re&rd to a Dk Wfliis, (whether it 



is tile teme Doetor that attended upon his Majesty George the Third or not» 
I esDBoi tell) aad a Dr. Baillie) as having examined me. I shall say no 
xiM»e relative to this unparalleled preftumptioa, than that the conclusion 
they ace reacted to have come to, is obviously absurdy and impiously and 
dsrimg^ fblse. My brother, the Earl, next states the circumstance of my 
having been in the naval and mUitary services, and libellously asserts^ 
* that I was incompetent to conduct myself in the common usages of life.* 
I need only reply, that I was in the army four years, and if the Earfs 
utatenxent was correct, I should not have been allowed to have remained 
there one. My brother*s next assertion— that I proceeded lo Shetland of 
my own free will, is equally false : I wrote a series of letters to my father, 
desiring to see my twin-brother, but was continually denied that privilege, 
ufter which, I was sent off to Shetland to get rid of my importunity, and 
-was only induced to submit to this arrangement on condition of having 
personal intercourse with that brother ; but soon after my arrival in Papa- 
Stour (where they barbarously detained me upwards of twenty-five years,) 
this condition was violated. The Earl next asserts, that I was placed with 
< a most respectable and worthy gentleman' in Shetland. The very act of 
« man agreeing to keep another a prisoner for life, gives the lie to this 
assertion ; and in addition, I beg to state, that I was struck, maltreated 
and abused, by this very man whom he terms respectable, who was his 
«igeut, his creature, in this nefarious and wicked transaction. My brother, 
the Earl, then asserts, that at my father's decease, I was residing there in 
estate of perfect contentment, and that I had a full range of the island. 
Yes, truly ! like a bird in a cage, I hopped up and down the sticks, and 
This was all I could do ; I did walk out and return to my cage again, but 
"was obliged to confine myself to a very narrow comer of it, for the chirping 
lof the other birds was not agreeable to me. My brother adds, that I was 
happy and contented. God make us all so ! Does he judge of my feel- 
ings by his own, whilst injuring and oppressing me ? Can he suppose that 
I could be contented under such oppression ? more particularly as I was 
Vanished to the utmost limits of the empire — to the Ultimo Thule — with a 
strict order to my keeper, never to let me out of the island, which order 
was implicitly obeyed. My father was not so harsh : he desired that I 
might accompany my keeper whenever he visited the other islands. My 
brother asserts, that a society of Methodistical Dissenters and Quakers was 
■a few years ago formed, for the purpose of redressing the grievances of the 
oppressed. This is surely sufficient to convince the public, that the whole 
of his Lordship*s statement is a rhapsody. These Quakers (as in derision 
the wodd terms them,j are called * Friends.' Yes — the friends of mankind, 
the friends of religion, the terror of the wicked, and lovers of God ! By 
the exertions of these very * Friends* I was delivered from my confinement ; 
to them I owe my present support, although my brother says, that *in their 
wanderings, they ur{fortunately came across Mr. E. Lindsay-' The lady 
t)y whose instrumentality I was released, although not a 'Triend,' was 
Actuated by a sense of religious duty. The Methodists never attempted 
to eiSdct my escape. I attended and prayed at their meetings ^ took com- 
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munion with them; and fonnd myself much benefitted by their religioiw 
instruction. Although I declined accompanying the gentleman who 
undertook my release, yet having recovered from some scruples that pos- 
sessed my mind at the time, I prayed to God for strength^ and availed 
myself of the next opportunity, and being now restored to liberty am pre^ 
pared to claim my just and legal rights. 

"EDWIN LINDSAY." 

We pray the unimpassioned reader, not to lose sight of that 
important, but heart-sickening passage, " I was struck^ mal- 
treated and abused by this very man (Henderson), who was 
his (Earl Balcarres') agent and creature in this nefarious and 
wicked transaction !" 

Well, indeed, might Edwin Lindsay call this ' a nefarious 
and wicked transaction^'* it is so; and the noble abettor of 
such moral infamy, in spite of his wealth and titles, must not 
feel astonished if an indignant public express their abhorrence 
of his conduct. The religious world are content to sorrow over 
him in silence, for vengeance belongs alone to God. 

In addition to that decisive letter of Edwin Lindsay, we are 
enabled to lay before our readers the following manly reply 
given by Captain Pilkington to the aspersions attempted to be 
cast upon his character, by the noble Earl. The following 
appeared in the Liverpool Albion, of the 23rd of November, 
1835 :— 

**To THE Editor of the Albiox. 

^< Sir, 

*'With reference to the letter of the Earl Balcarres, in the Atbion 
of the 16th instant, relative to the Honorahle Edwin Lindsay, whom I 
liberated from unjust and illegal confinement in the Island of Papa, South 
Shetland, I beg to point out some palpable errors, as regards that ii^ured 
individual and myself, 

<^ It is not true, that he was as comfortable ^ as his situation admitted of.* 
He is perfectly sane. The Sheriff's Court of those islands declared, that 
there was no legal cause for his detention. 

'^ As regards the allusion to myself, that I was the agent of some society 
of Methodistical Dissenters or Quakers, I declare that I neither was, nor 
am the agent of any society, directly or indirectly — that I went to Shetland 
expressly to release him, a brother-christian, whose distressing situation 
was made known to me as well as others, by the female who discovered 
him — neither I, nor do I believe any other individual, expect remuneration 
for what has been done in the matter — the only demands on the Earl 
Balcarres being made by the honorable Edwin Lindsay himself, for his own 
property. I perceive that he, Edwin Lindsay, is vindicating himself 
through the Public Press, and instituting legal proceedings ;- but with, these 
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measares I have nothing to do, in any way whatsoever, nor would I have* 
taken notice of the Earl's communication, had he not tuade reference to 
nxe in a manner that requires this explanation. 

" I remain yours, much obliged, 

<' GEORGE PILKINGTON. 
" laverpooly 21** November, 1 835." 

It is seedless to speculate on the feelings of the noble Earl- 
be had none, and his imagination must have been seared and 
deadened to all sensation ; or, while basking in all the luxuries 
that wealth can command, and all the pleasures that the me- 
tropohs can produce, he might have bestowed one Uttle thought 
upon his poor abandoned and forsaken brother. He might have 
pictured the unhappy nobleman standing upon the sea-beach, 
straining his eyes and extending his arms toward the dreary 
Vaste of waters, wishing that he had the wings of a dove — 
to flee away and be at rest, and meekly hoping that it would 
some day please God to soften the obdurate heart of his brother 
toward him. Such, such was the daily aspiration of Edwin 
Lindsay ! but * hope delayed maketh the heart sick,' and the 
poor captive had almost ceased to indulge in the desire to 
revisit society, when the ministering angel appeared, under 
divine direction, in the person of the kind-hearted Samaritan, 
Miss Watson. Of this lady, and also of Captain Pilkington, 
the reader will find a short notice in the appendix to this 
narrative. 

The opinions of the PubUc Press was expressed pretty freely 
upon this unrighteous matter, The Courier of November 25th, 
says in a leading article, which not only proves the injustice of 
the Earl's conduct, but bears honorable testimony of the cha- 
racter of Miss Watson : — 

*' Public attention is now, when the facts are pretty accu- 
rately known, awakened to the case of the Hon. Edwin Lind- 
say. We have to-day transferred to our columns from ' The 
Scotsman,' some additional details, which we have reason to 
beUeve are authentic. And we also learn from a source, on 
which we can rely, that Mr. Lindsay's release from one of the 
remote islands of Shetland was entirely effected by the merito- 
Tious exertions of a benevolent lady, who became quite satisfied 
during a visit to the Shetland islands, that he was neither 
imscluevous nor insane, and had good reasons for believing the 
treatment to which he was sujected, to be of a degrading de- 
scription. 

. " The first step which this lady took was to acquaint the Earl 
of Bakarres, by letter, of the circumstances which she had witr 
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nessed. But although the Countess of Balcarres expressed 
her thanks for the information communicated in her reply to 
that letter, nothing was done for Mr. Lindsay's relief. The 
lady in question then made another appeal to the noble family 
of which Mr. Lindsay is a member, by communicating the/acts 
to a gentleman who is married to a sister of Lord Balcarres and 
Mr. Lindsay ; but this appeal was made in vain, and three 
months were afterwards allowed to pass away before any steps 
were taken with a view to put an end to the detention of Mr, 
Lindsay. 

" We understand, though as to this we have not procured 
precise information, that Mr. Lindsay's liberation at length took 
place in consequence of an investigation before the sheriff of 
Orkney, in which it appeared there never had been any legal 
warrant for Mr. Lindsay's confinement. The lady to whom 
we have alluded took the trouble of revisiting the most distant 
part of the British dominions, in order to accomplish her praise- 
worthy object, which she has effected, as it appears to us, in 
the most becoming and respectful manner to the relatives and 
friends of the individual who has been so long removed from 
society. The greatest anxiety was evinced to do nothing un- 
necessarily which could hurt the feelings of the Earl of Bal- 
carres and his family, and no active measure was adopted 
until they declined to interfere. 

" The question, however most interesting to the public, re- 
lates to the legality of the detention of an individual on account 
of alleged unsoundness or weakness of mind, without the order 
of a magistrate, founded on medical certificates. We had pre- 
viously understood that the existing statutes enacted, that no 
person should, under pain of being guilty of misdemeanor, 
receive to board or lodge, in any even unlicenced house, any 
person of unsound mind, or take the charge of such person, 
without the warrant of a magistrate, founded on medical certi- 
ficates. Here, however, two individuals of noble birth have 
been detained in small islands on the remotest part of the shores 
of Great Britain, where there could be no fit superintendence 
nor medical attendance, and this has happened, unless we are 
mistaken, merely on the alleged ground that they were of weak 
mind. One of them has been released. The other died on the 
island to which he had been conveyed. 

" We cannot believe that such a proceeding is legal, but all 
doubts on the subject cannot be too soon removed." 

On the arrival of the Honorable Edwin Lindsay in London,, 
legal proceedings were immediately instituted on his behalf 
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for the purpose of obtaining the small patrimony to which he 
was entitled. We cannot do better at this stage of the narra- 
tive than put the reader at once in possession of the trial as 
reported in the Times Newspaper of the 6th of August last. 

"VICE-CHANCELLOR'S COURT, AUGUST 5, 1836. 

LINDSAY V. EARL BALGABRES. 

Mr. Knight, with Mr. Wright, moyed on the part of the plaintiff, the Hon» 
Edwin Lindsay, hrother to the Earl Balcarres, that the dividends of a sum 
of £6000. stock, which had heen paid into Court, should be directed to be 
paid out to the plaintiff. Under the will of the late Earl Balcarres, the 
plaintiff was entitled to an annuity of £150. which was the whole amount of 
his income ; his title to the annuity had been fully admitted by his brother, 
the present earl, who had paid the £.5000. stoclL into Court to answer the 
annuity, and the only question the Court had to decide was, whether in the 
due administration of the trusts of the late Earl's will, the dividends ought 
not now to be paid ? The notice of motion also asked for the production of 
two documents, and certain other minor particulars, which he believed would 
not be resisted by the defendant's counsel. The title of the plaintiff having 
been admitted by the payment of money into Court, it would be a matter of 
course to have the dividends paid to the plaintiff, but for an objection which 
had been raised by the answer of the defendant, and upon which it was in- 
tended to resist the present motion. By his answer, Lord Balcarres imputed 
to the plaintiff weakness of intellect, set forth many circumstances fVom 
which insanity was alleged for a"period of twenty-seven years, and without 
ever suggesting the propriety of issuing a commission of lunacy against hi» 
brother, submitted that in such a state of mind the Court would not be jus- 
tified in directing the money to be paid to him. The question therefore was, 
whether the acknowledged right of the plaintiff would now be intercepted by 
raising the question of insanity. It appeared that the plaintiff at an early age 
was placed in the Indian army ; after being there some time, under very pe» 
culiar circumstances, obtained his father*s permission to reside in one of the 
islands in the north of Scotland. In this situation he remained for a period 
of twenty years in the house of a gentleman named Robinson, as we under- 
stood, and under the care of a shepherd, named Gideon Henderson, until he 
was accidentally discovered by a philanthropic Quaker lady, named Ml8» 
Watson. This amiable i>erson having been made acquainted with his birth, 
and the circumstances under which he was kept in seclusion in the island, 
caused him to be taken before the proper authorities in Scotland, who, pro- 
nouncing him perfectly sane, she prevailed upon him to accompany her to 
London, where he has ever since remained unnoticed by every branch of the 
Ikmily, and living solely upon the resources, and under the protection of a 
most humane and highly respectable family. Having no other means of 
support but the trifling annuity which had been left him under the will of 
his father, and his right having been recognised, he now applied to have the 
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dirkleDdi paid OTcrto UaL. m« bnitfiary Iwfpem, wlioae dntyit wm to 
■iiiiBiter his Ihtlier^s €rtate» ol(jeeted to the pajment of the monej-y 
gnmndthat tiie -pUaatiSinm mdlft to le cci re this peltij a nnuity 
was miaUe to manage his ownaffldn. It was alleged that his aeon had 
a pecoiiar confimnation that toe weakness of mt»Jb^ wideh 
eariy inldsyooth, nmst heiifiiiMiily inereafledwith his growth, andHnallj' 
render him absolntdj insane. It was notneeomily a part of hiseaae, (ob- 
served the learned ooonsd) and, th e re fiiie , the Court would only giye what 
Gonaidemtion it thought proper to the obsenration, hut he felt it his duty to 
hinwrif, and to the profe a w onal peiaons irfio acted on the present n rrs n i n n 
on the part of the plaintiir to say, that when the caee was first mentioned to 
him, having heafd reportB of a most extraordinaiy natnre, which mnet have 
reached the ears of every penouy he had felt it his duty, in justice to all the 
parties p rofe aMonally engaged for the piaintili; to adyise that the opinion of 
sevenl eminent medical genttemendiould be taken upon the sanity of their 
client. It was thought proper to adopt that course, and the result of that 
inyestigation had been such as to satisfy his mind there was no foundation 
for the allegations contained in the defendant's answer. Without the 
slightest hentation, therefore, he now speared as his counsel, instructed by 
a solicitor, who acted upon the instructions given by the plaintiff himself, 
and who wasperfectiy senable of the hi|^ degree of criminality that would 
attach to him if it diould be proved to the satisfoction of the Court that he 
followed the directions of a madman. The Court was, therefore, fully 
competent to take cogpnizance of the rights of the plaintiff, as they were pro- 
perly repre s e nted by a respectable and responsible solicitor, and having all 
the parties before it to deal with ; the present motion was a mere motion 
of course. During the whole of the period of alleged insanity Lord Balcarres 
had never seen his brother, he had not been visited by any of his femlly, nor 
had any commisnon of lunacy been taken out for his protection. 

Mr. Jacob and Mr. Sharp appeared to resist the motion on the part of the 
Earl Balcarres. 

• The learned Coukssl commenced by observing, that whatever might be 
the effect of the case first stoted upon the mind of the Court, the noble de- 
fendant must be acquitted of all personal interest in the question at issue 
between the parties. As he could not by possibility derive any benefit from 
the withholding of the money firom the plaintiff, either directty or indirectiy 
and as he had already recognised the title of the plaintiff to the annuity by 
paying the money into Court without any observation, the Court must pre- 
some he had adopted the present course with a view to the boiefit of his 
brother. He should be glad to know why the matter was suffered to pass in 
rilence when the money was directed to be paid into Court in May last,- and 
why, the answer of the defendant having been put in, the money had not 
then been sought to be paid to the plaintiff then? The reason must be 
as obvious to the Court as it was to his learned friends. He had now to 
submit, on the part of the defendant, that under the cireumstances which 
had been disclosed by the answer, that money to which the plaintiff was 
unquestionably entitied, ought not to be paid upon the present motion, but 
ought to be applied tot his maintainance under the special direction of the 
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Court. The plaintiff's advlsen having elected to Mng on the motion upon ' 
the coming in of the answer, the right of the plaintiff to have the money 
paid to him must arise upon the face of that answer itselil Upon the 
answer his abstract titie was not disputed ; it was admitted, but then his 
insanity, upon the same foundation, was left beyond a doubt, and therefore, 
though his title to the money was undisputed, yet his insanity precluded 
him from receiving it — at least in the manner now prayed. He admitted ■ 
that upon an interlocutory application of this nature, the question of the 
plaintiff's sanity could not be raised to prove he was not entitled to the 
annuity under the will of his father; but when the Court had obtained pos- 
session of the money it was competent to it to entertain the question of 
whether it was justified in paying to a person whose insanity rendered him* 
incapable of using it to his own advantage ? 

The Yice-Chancellor asked what course the defendant proposed to^ 
adopt? 

Mr. Jacob said, that was a question of some difficulty and required' 
further consideration ; but at all events, the money ought not to be paid to 
the plaintiff in his present state of mind. The Court was not in the habit 
of ordering money to be paid to a person unfit to receive it. 

The Vice-Chang ellor — Why does not his brother apply for a commission 
of lunacy against the plaintiff? 

Mr. Jacob said, the defendant was altogether ignorant of the place of the 
plaintifi^s abode. In August last, he was removed, and where his person, 
had been since that period was only known to his present advisers. Several 
letters had been written by the defendant's solicitor, for the purpose of dis- 
covering his present abode, but it had been impossible to obtain any 
satisfactory answer. 

Mr. Knight said, it was nothing but a miserable subterfuge to avoid the 
issuing of any commission at all. This pretended commisseration, after 
suffering the plaintiff to remain unprotected for upwards of twenty years, 
without any enquiry, was really too bad. 

Mr. Jacob proceeded to argue that it did follow because a party had not 
been found insane upon a petition regularly presented to the I/)rd Chan-^ 
cellor, that, therefore, the Court could not take notice of his insanity. 

His Honour said that supposing the Court to have jurisdiction over the 
plaintiiTs money, upon the present motion to refuse the payment prayed, 
a much more serious question presented itself, viz., how the plaintiff was to 
exist in the mean time? It appeared that he had nothing in the world 
beside these dividends to live upon, and that none of his relatives seemed 
disposed to take any notice of him, much less to provide for his necessities. 

Mr. Knight assured the Court, that this sum of £120 was every farthing 
the plaintiff possessed in the world to obtain his bread and his clothes, and 
this was the way an earl had thought proper to treat an earVs brother. 

The Vice-Chancellor observed, if the Earl Balcarres now made an 
olj^tion to have the dividends paid out to his brother, and if he was 
ignorant of his present place of residence, it was -obvious, without any. other 
means of support, the plaintiff would be left to depend entirely on precarious 
Bubsistence, and the charity of the benevolent. The safest mode, therefore, 
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that could be adopted, wtfuld be for the defendaat to nej^ly immediatel j 
for a commission of lunacy, and at least shield his broi&er with the pro-- 
lection of law. 

Mr. Jacob said, that coald not be done until the place of the plaintiff^s 
abode was made known to the defendant. 

Hit, Knight remarked, he was living with a family of the greatest re- 
spectability, where he elected to live, his own fiimily baring so treated him, 
that it was impossible he could ever live with them. 

His Honour asked if Earl Balcarres would apply for a commission of 
lunacy if he were informed of the plaintiff's present residence? 

Mr. Jacob replied he was not instructed to say the noble earl would pre> 
sent a petition in lunacy. He apprehended if the Court was satisfied the 
money ought not to be paid out to the plaintiff, it was quite sufficient for the 
purposes of the present motion. 

The Vice Chancellob (with some warmth.) — It is indispensible that some 
immediate enquiry should take place. If the plaintiff is proved insane he 
will then be shielded with the proper protection, and if not, he will then 
«t any rate have his annuity paid him. Lord Balcarres himself ought im- 
mediately to apply. 

Mr. Jacob repeated, that the defendant had been prevented from doing 
80 by his ignorance of whose custody the person of the plaintiff was now in. 

The Vice-Chancellor said, there was an inconsistency in thb 
CONDUCT of Earl Balcarres it was quite impossible fob him to 
reconcile. He could not vert well understand how it was 
that he raised the present objection to suing out a commission 

FOR THE protection OF HIS ALLROED INSANE BROTHER, ON THE GROUNB 
OF INABILITY TO DISCOVER HIS PRESENT PLACE OF ABODE, WHEN HE 
MUST FOR A PERIOD OF TWENTY YEARS HAVE KNOWN THE PLACE AND 
CIRCUMSTANCES UNPBR WHICH HE WAS LIVING. 

Mr. Jacob said as the matter now stood, it was certainly necessary thero 
should be some enquiry. 

The Vice Chancellor remarked, with considerable warmth, that if it 
tras the hon^fide wish of Earl Balcarres to afford his brother the protection 
the law would give him, the objection that had been made by the defendant 
was really a very trifling one. If a petition were presented to the Lord 
Chancellor alleging that the person of the plaintiff was in the custody of A 
or B, and that it was absolutely necessary for the purposes of justice,, and to 
enable the commission to proceed, that the person of the plaintiff should be 
delivered up, he did not entertain the slightest doubt that the Lord Chan- 
cellor had the power to direct the person of the plaintiff to be immediately 
brought before him. 

Mr. Jacob observed A and B were unknown. How was it possible to 
frame the allegation ? 

Mr. Knight said, that every enquiry that could facilitate the ends of jus* 
tice should be answered most willingly on the part of the plaintiff. The 
solicitor acting for him was perfectly ready at this moment to answer any 
question his Honour might feel disposed to put to him in his private room^ 
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but there were very important reasons why the residence of the plaintiff 
should not at the present time he made known to the defendant. 

The Vice Ohancellob remarked, that a solicitor acting on hehalf of a 
plaintiff in a matter of this description, was hound to know something ahout 
his client, and there could he little difficulty in the Court exercising its ju» 
risdiction over its own officer. 

Mr. Knight said, the solicitor was acting immediately under the direction 
of the plaintiff, and if he was taking his instructions from an insane man, 
he was doing so at his peril, and imminent was that peril. 

Mr. Jacob (whose accustomed tone of addressing the Court is always next 
to inaudible, hut was on this occasion especially subdued) was understood 
to express some doubt whether, in the event of his Honour directing the di- 
vidends to be paid to the plaintiff, they would not be ei^oyed by some other 
persons. 

The Vice-Crancellor said, if the order directed the money to be paid to 
Mr. Lindsay, and his solicitor (who he must not presume to be ignorant of 
his duty) took upon himself to pay it over to other parties, he would incur a 
high responsibility. 

Mr. Jacob observed that though the solicitor might be actuated by tha 
most honourable motives, still he himself might be mistaken on the subject 
of his client's insanity, and in common with one or ten medical men or ten 
jurors who thought one way, while the other ten thought the other way, 
form a judgment on the wrong side* It was very possible a man might be 
insane and yet have sufficient ingenuity to persuade another with reference 
to one particular subject that he was perfectly aware of what he was doing. 

His Honour asked if the plaintiff had any other brothers ? 

One of the learned counsel said he had, but the fact seemed to he gene* 
rally unknown at the bar. 

Mr. Wright said, the plaintiff had a great many relations but none of 
them took the least notice of him. The marriage of one of the fkmily was 
announced in the papers a few days ago, but he was not sure whether he waa 
a hrother or a nephew. 

Mr. Jacob said, supposing no offer was made by any of the plaintiff^s re* 
latives to issue a commission of lunacy, there was quite enough evidence 
hefore the Court to justify its r^ection of the present motion. 

The Vice-chancellor said, certainly if the defendant showed by his 
answer the plaintiff had been insane for a series of yearew it would be a vio* 
lent presumption for the Court now to say, that all on a sudden he had 
become competent to manage his own afikirs. 

Mr. Knight asked if Lord Balcarres would venture upon his honour to 
gay when he had seen his brother — had he seen him within twenty years ? 

Mr. Jacob said perhaps under all the circumstances of the case, the most 
charitable supposition the defendant — 

Mr. Knight (starting with indignation). — The most <' chabitable 
supposition" for a man to believe his brother insane? What is 

M XANT BT THE EXPRESSION ? IS ANT OFFENCE ALLEGED ? HAS HE AT ANY 
TIMX BEEN crUILTY OF CRIME OR IMPROPRIETY OF CONDUCT OF ANY DESCRIP'*. 
C 
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mm f Tk> Couwt mat vow skb a muwwiciwmt bbaiov wst tbs PKAnrriFt 

DOBS HOT maCMXWM THX TUm OV HIS BBOTHSB. 

Mr. Jacob said the feotipg the djscnwwm had iHsmnffid was father a dcpaiw 
tme from the real qnestioii befmre the Court, and in eonehiskmohsenred that 
all his Honoav was now ealled upon to decide was, wiiether, liaving positive 
evidence before it of the insanity of the plaintill^ it would wtthoat aay 
inqaiigry ditact the dividends to he handed over to him. 

The piaitttiflTs coonsel was not called upon to repl j. 

The Vice-Chakcbllob said he ooold not bat sappose that a great deal 
more existed than had been disclosed to the Court on the present occasion. 
With regard to the motives by which any partieohur individoal wss actuated 
he had nothing to do, he had only to dedde the qnestioa on wliat appeared 
before him. In aqy observatioDS he might make on this occasion, he wished 
to be clearly understood, therefore, as speaking upon the limitted form the 
cause |iad this day assumed. The conduct of the Earl Baleairas certainly 
appeared to him somewhat inconsistent ; for with a knowledge which hB 
olearly manifested in his answer of the state of his brother*s mind over a 
great number of years, he had not, since the filing of the bill in December 
last, taken [any step to have it ascertained, aceording to the well-known 
eouise of proceeding in this country, whether the plaintiff laboured under a 
state of imbecility of the mind or not. Lord Balcarres having been out of 
tl|e country for some time might not have had sufficient stated to him upon 
thesuloectof what appeared to his counsel to be a difficulty, namely, the 
mode of proceeding upon a commission of lunacy when the abode of the 
supptmed lunatic vas unluiown. But this was in substance no difficulty at 
all. There could be no doubt, if upon the filing of the bill, he had presented 
a petition to the Lord Chaacellor stating those circumstances which had 
occasioned so much observation by Mr. Jacob, the Lord Chancellor wonldy 
by virtue of his authority over all the servants of the Court, have extracted 
from the plaintHfs solicitor all the necessary information to enable the 
commission to proceed. Whatever might have been the reasons which in^ 
duced Lord Balcarres not to apply for a commission, no evidence had been. 
given, nor had any explanation fedlea from his counsel at the bar, and his 
HonouT eould not but think, after such a length of time had been allowed ta 
slip away without any seeurity being given for the due application of the 
frind, the Court was justified in making the order that was asked. He 
thought quite enough bad transpired in the course of the present discusaoon 
to put the plaintiff's solicitor on his guard. The Court must suppose thai 
gentleman understood his duty, and that he possessed sufficient honour and 
integrity to discliarge it. That was a supposition he was bound to ^itertain 
in favour of every solicitor of the Court, whose conduct and character stood 
unimpeached. And if he now made the order for the payment of the divi- 
dends due upon the stock, he felt that he should be merely making an order 
which the peculiar nature of the circumstances warranted, for how was the 
plaintiff to be maintained but by means of that income which formed his 
only earthly support. Absolute necessity called for the payment of the 
money) otherwise all means of existence would be cut off. The Court had no- 
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erlcMnde thftf any Other iadWidaal would support him, and therefoi^j if il 
Fefteed to make the order^ it in fact refosed the Tery mean^ Of exirtence* 
The amount was so trifling, as to he hardly a sul^eot worth discus^on, the 
whole sum in jeopardy being only £680. The Court must give Mr. Elderton^ 
the plaintiff's solicitor, sufficient credit for integrity to believe, if the dividends 
were ordered to be paid to the plaintiff, they would not be improperly ap- 
plied, or given to persons through whom no benefit would flow to the plain- 
iifl*. The money, if paid out, must be paid to the receipt of the plaintiff 
hiAaself, and then the Aecountant-General would have an opportunity of 
detefmlnhig Irhether the plaintiff appeared in a fit state of mind to give a 
BBtlBfiicXoty receipt. If by reasoli of what would appear before that officer, 
Ihe order of the Court could not be executed, the order will have done no 
luurm ; but if on the other hand, he considered the conduct of the plaintiff 
satisfhotory, the^ would be at least the testimony of the Acconnttt^t-GenetU 
that the order was right . If any attempt was made to do It by power of 
attofney, he apprehended every person who had heard or shoold hear the 
iMTOceedings of that day would avoid being a party to any such instrument. 
His Honour's opinion upon the whole was, that he would be promoting the 
personal comfort, and merely contributing to the maintenance of Mr. Lind- 
say by directing the order to be made, and that he should not be producing 
any beneficial result to either Earl Balcarres, or any other branch of the 
fiimily, if he were to refuse the motion. 

It WM Stated in the Court that the late Earl BAleitetea died possessed of 
pei^onal property to the limoi/nt of upwards of £130,000. and reat estato 
yielding an income of £6000. or £6000. a year, nearly the whole of which 
19 ei^yed by the present earl. The greatest excitement and indignation 
in Court during thO prog^rese of the argument*'' 



There is not a line of this important trial, softened down 
even as it is by the delicacy of conservative feehng, that does 
not convey reproach and shame upon the noble Earl of Bal- 
carres, and it is well for Edwin Lindsay that his worthy 
friends had employed counsel of the most unflinching integrity 
and courage ; the happy result has been that he obtained the 
small patrimony to which he was entitled, and became united^ 
as it were, and bound up in brotherly love with a class of indi-^ 
viduals of whom il is an honour to be an associate. 

Truth at all times appears best when unadorned — ^we have 
thereibre thus far contented ourselves with a plain and simple 
statement of facts ; there is however much to explain. Tho 
paltry insinuation thrown out by the Earl of Balcarres, of the 
mental imbecihty of his poor brother, is most miserably at- 
tempted to be borne out by a statement that he was compelled 
to leave the army. Alas for human nature ! the precept of 
Tacitus, 

'' Acerrima proximorum odia," 
'' The hatred of those who are near to us is most violent.*' 
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is fully borne out in this unrighteous matter. The Hon. Edwin 
•Lindsay did not leave the army from any inability to attend to 
his proiessional duties, but because he refused to fight a duel, 
into which it was endeavoured to entrap him — he did not feel 
disposed to rush into the presence of the Almighty, merely to 
satisfy the splenetic feelings of a military martinet ; nor did 
he himself desire to send a fellow creature to his last account 
imprepared, and in all the turmoil and guilt of human nature 
unrepented. This fact redounds to the everlasting honour of 
Edwin Lindsay — so far from being imbecile, his mind was 
strong, enough to breakthrough those false sentiment of honour 
which exist among naval and military gentlemen, and which 
has hurried so many wretched sinners before an offended God. 
Shame, deep and everlasting shame upon those who would call 
such conduct imbecile. May the feelings of Edwin Lindsay 
be cherished in the bosoms of all men, for the hearts of all good 
men will be with him. As he himself observes, he was in the 
Krmy four years, at once a convincing proof that he was not 
in that state of mind, in which his wealthy brother meanly and 
falsely asserts him to have been. 

All that legal acuteness could effect, does but leave the 
noble Earl in the most contemptible light. Mr. Jacob observes 
that " the noble defendant must be acquitted of all personal in- 
terest, because he had already recognised the title of the 
plaintiff by paying the money into Court without any observa- 
tion." Alas ! a death-bed repentance ! that which was Edwin 
Lindsay^s was indeed rendered unto him at the eleventh hour, 
but there was a hard battle fought for the obtainment of it — 
the excuse held out by Mr. Jacob was a miserable subterfuge, 
as indeed he was indignantly told by Mr. Knight, the plaintiff^s 
counsel. After the instructive facts regarding Edwin Lindsay, 
it might be well to enquire what became of his poor twin bro^ 
ther Richard, who it is alleged died in a state of complete im-^ 
becility in one of the Orkney islands — the noble Earl never 
hints at the mode of treatment that was adopted toward his 
deceased brother — ^it might have been kind, but^ if we are to 
reason by analogy, it is more probable that it was cruel : at all 
events the unhappy outcast died, and there was no inquest- 
no judicial enquiry — ^he was buried, and no one appeared to 
shed a tear over his grave. 

Let us hope that his afflicted soul winged its way to heaven, 
and that the father of all mercies received him. The moral or 
social history of mankind cannot afford a more sad example of 
that utter want of feeling and humanity which but too often 
characterises those who are bound up with the world and its 
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gaieties. It was beieiutifiilly observed by the immortal bard of 
Avon, alluding to the oppressed and care-worn sons of poverty; 
— *' the world is not theirs, nor the world's law/' So indeed 
it appeared when the son of a wealthy Earl was debarred from 
raising his voice in his own right — ^maltreated, struck, and 
abused"^ — a wanderer on the beach of an almost desolate island, 
without society or aid, and with no communion save that 
which his spirit sought with his Redeemer. Oh, then, how 
beautifully was the constant watchfulness of Divine Providence 
exemplified when the benevolent Miss Watson visited the 
island on her mission of mercy. How promptly was the 
weight of Edwin Lindsay's affliction removed — ^his faith 
strengthed, and his deUverance achieved. How truly might 
he repeat the words of our Saviour in the parable of the 
talents and description of the Judgment — 

Matthew XXV. 35. *' I was an hungered and ye gave me 
ineat; I was thirsty and ye gave me drink : I was a stranger 
and ye took me in. 

36. — " Naked and ye clothed me; I was sick and ye visited 
me; I was in prison and ye came unto me." 

37. — '* Then shall the righteous answer him, saying Lord, 
when saw we thee an hungered and fed theCy or thirsty and 
gave thee drink !" 

38. — " When saw we thee a stranger and took thee in, or 
naked and clothed thee? 

39.—" Or when saw we thee sick or in prison and came 
unto thee /" 

40.!—" And the king shall say and answer unto them^"^ 
' Verily y I say unto you, inasmuch a^ ye have done it unto 
one of the least of these my brethren, ye have unto me J* '* 

Of Captain Pilkington, too much it is impossible to say. 
That gentleman from being the soldier of bloodshed or the 
mercenary trafficker in war, has become the soldier of Christ, 
and preaches peace and good-will unto all men ; with a per- 
severance almost inhuman, did that gentleman labor with Miss 
Watson in the release of the honorable Edwin Lindsay—^ 
there was much of turmoil and bustle which even the untiring 
patience of Miss Watson could not have surmounted — there 
was the conducting the chase on the high seas, and the sub- 
sequent battle to fight for his brother-christian in the SherifTs 
Court — and even after the laws of his country had declared 
him free, even then did they attempt to entrap poor Edwin 
into drunkenness and bondage; but the keen tact of Captain 
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quantity of the com to keep them aliv0, and many lost all 
notwithstanding. I fear much there will be a general famine 
this winter ; the weather is so dreadful that the crops cannot 
be got in. There was a frost about a month ago ( September ), 
which nipped the oats completely. God help them! for except 
he interposes, there is little hope. The landlords are in general 
very humane, but there are exceptions, I should suppose the 
Irish, with a soil one hundred times more fertile, are in much 
the same cir(;umstances;. but how different is the disposition 
of the people! Here you may leave your door unlocked in all 
seascms, except in Lerwick, our metropolis, where there are 
some bad characters. Fetlar is about thirty miles from it; 
it is situated on the Mainland, as it is called. formerly 

lived in North Mavine, a parish on the mainland, from which 
he removed six years ago, thinking his charge would be 
easier ; but he must find it much more difficult, having, in 
addition to this place, to go to North Yell every alternate 
Sabbath, which is most absurdly jcnned to Fetlar by the 
church law, though nature has said against it, having placed 
a sound six miles broad with a dangerous tide between them. 
You may think his family have maaty an anxious hour while 
he is away ; he has no fear, however, and is fond of the sea. 
Haw would your dry shoe and stocking southern Clergy like 
to change places with him?" 

The Shetlanders have a great many ridiculous instances 
of popular superstitions ; and like all savage or rather half- 
civilized people, they tenaciously adhere to them. The fol- 
lowing curious method of affecting 4o cure consumptive or 
dyspeptic complaints, is called " Casting of Hearts," and 
affords a mournful instance of the ridiculous mummeries that 
human nature is content to subject itself to. The following is 
from the. talented pen of Miss Campbell, of Lerwick :— 

" When people are afflicted with consumptive complaints 
in Zetland, they imagine that the heart of the person so affected 
has been wasted away by the enchantment of the fairies, or 
witchcraft of some other evil beings. Old women, and some- 
times men, profess to cure this disease. The patient must 
undergo the following curious and very ridiculous operation :— • 
he "is directed to sit upon the bottom of a large cooking pot, 
turned upon its mouth; a large pewter dish is placed, or held 
upon his head ; upon the dish a basin or bowl is set nearly 
full of cold water ; into this water, the operator pours some 
melted lead through the teeth of a common dressing comb. A 
large key is also employed in this operation. All this is per- 
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formed with many strange incantations and gesticulations. If 
the lead falls into a shapeless lump, they declare that the 
heart and lungs of the patient are completely wasted away ; 
that they will have infimte trouble, and perhaps, after all, will 
not be able to bring back the heart and lungs to their natural 
and healthful form. The lead is again melted, and run into 
the water through the teeth of the comb; it most likely assumes 
same shape, which the operator assures the spectators is the 
exact form of the patient's heart, in its diseased state. The 
lead is repeatedly melted, and poured through the comb into 
the water; every time it is asserted to be more like the natural 
heart and lungs, and the bewitchment, of course, is rendered 
weaker and weaker. The patient undergoes this three times, 
with some days between each operation. When the last cast 
of the lead is over, the operator shows it round, and points out 
how exactly every part of the heart and the lungs are restored 
to their natural and proper shape; if the patient dies, (perhaps 
his death is hurried on by the fatigue and agitation occasioned 
by this mummery,) his death is ascribed to some oversight in 
the strict performance of all the relative parts of this casting 
of the heart. The moon must be at a certain age, and it must 
be performed at a certain turning of the tide and hour of the 
night; numberless other things must be attended to. The 
operator will take anything thev please to give, if it should be 
the half of all their goods and chattels, but he must not touch 
money. He appoints, however, a particular place, where a 
Danish coin, worth five-pence, current in Zetland, is to be laid, 
(as many as they like — ^the more the better, no doubt); this 
money is for the fairies, who come, it is asserted, and take it 
away ; but the poor honest operator must not, and will not 
finger it, otherwise his trouble would come to nought, and the 
spell which bound the patient would be firmer than ever. 
This operation of casting the heart, is performed to this day 
in some parts of the Zetland Isles, and impUcit behef placed 
in its efficacy. The patient must wear the lead, which has 
been used, in his bosom, for some time after the operation." 

The ancient history of Shetland is involved in great obscu- 
rity. Many ingenious conjectures have been broached by the 
learned as to the original inhabitants of these islands, viz., how, 
from whence, and at what time they were first peopled 1 Their 
peculiarly maritime propensities have also engaged the atten- 
tion of physiologists, some even goin^ to the length to assert 
that this amphibious disposition oi theirs was caused by a pe- 
culiar conformation of their lower extremities, which entitled 
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them to be classed imder the denomination of web-footed bipeds ; 
others affinning that their skins are formed with scales and 
fins, and some have even gone so far as to endow them with 
the appendages of tails. All these very profound suppositions 
will however soon vanish on a perusal of the following legend, 
which wiU at once unfoild what may be called the history of the 
Shetland Deucalion and Pjnrha, and show that if they are un- 
usually addicted to aquatic occupations, their origin on the 
maternal side is sufficient to account for it. 

Magnus OUason, a native of Finmark, in NotWay, was the 
first discoverer of Shetland. His discovery wns not founded 
like that of his more modem imitator, Columbus, on any geo- 
graphical reasonings or calculations, but on a dream. Magnus 
dreamt one night that he had discovered a splendid co«inft*y far 
to the west, whose queen surpassing in beauty any Ihingf 
which he had ever before imagined, invited him to come and 
dwell with her in the land. Mansie had great faith in dreams, 
was a lad of spirit, and of a good education, in those days, being 
well versed in the art of magic and witchcraft. He therefore 
embarked the next morning in a cockle-shell, (the usual mode 
of conveyance used for crossing the sea by individuafeso edu- 
cated,) and the same evening landed at Norwick in Unst. 
Shetland was then covered with wood, (" Alas 1 what a. falling 
off is here,") and Mansie was highly delighted with his dis- 
covery. He resolved to settle in the islands, and nbt to limit 
his ambition to that of being merely the chief Udaller; but to 
be a Jarl or Sea-King- He soon, however, discovered, that if 
he was to be a king, the only subjects he was likely to have, 
would be selkies (seals,) otters, kittiewakes, tammienories, and 
other denizens of sea or air, for the islands were entirely nnin- 
habited; Moreover he had seen nothing as yet of the beautiful 
queen promised in his dream. Mansie began therefore to think 
that to be a king without subjects, or even a queen to share his 
good fortune, was, to use the words of a well-known author, 
'* much more dignified than entertaining," and he seriously set his 
thoughts to work, to devise some plan for supplying those very 
serious wants. While pensively sauntering one day along the 
sea-shore, musing on his solitary condition, he suddenly espied 
something in the shape of a human being in a sitting posture 
near the high-water mark. It was a mermaid. Now the 
mermaids, our readers must know, are often (in Shetland at 
least,) visitants of this upper world. Wrapped in a sort of 
mystic mantle, termed by the Shetlanders their sleochy they are 
enabled to emerge from their submarine habitations, but if they 
are deprived of this sleoch they cannot return to theix native 
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element^ \mi must be content to become inhabitants of terra 
firma, where, as will be seen in the sequel, they are not alto- 
gether so ill adapted to fulfil the destinies of landrmaids. As 
Mai^ie approached, the mermaid made an attempt t0;regain the 
sea> from which she was. at a coi^iderable- distance, it being^ 
then low-waten M«n»e, howaver^ determined to cut off her 
retreat, if: pos».ble, and ga¥e ohase. The mermaid every now 
and then, t^irning. round, threw such glances from a pair of 
the most enchantingblue eyes4hat ever weie seen in this: 
world, as soon quickened Mansie's pace, and his deUght may 
be better imagined than described, when he at last caught the 
mermaid in his arms and deprived her of her sleoch. It is said, 
indeed, that the mermaid did not run quite so fast from M ansie 
as she might have done, but this derogatory report we believe 
is not true, and originated merely in a Uttle conceit of Mansie's 
which he used to indulge in when he was in his cups, as most 
men do sometimes. For the honour of maids in general, we 
have thought it proper to clear up this point. To shorten our 
tale, however, Mansie and the mermaid became man and wife. 
How the marriage ceremony was performed, none of the ancient 
sages infarm us, but they soon had a very numerous progeny; 
and Msihsie also found his wealth increasing rapidly every day, 
for the number of sea-horses, sea-cows, sea-sheep, and sea- 
everything that was useful, which were added to his stock (all 
of a sea-green colour,) was incalculable. In fact, Mansie soon 
became the richest Udaller that ever was in Shetland, and had 
great reason to bless his stars that he had formed so happy 
a connexion, and had such a liberal father-in-law under the 
deep. But Mansie's good fortune was too good to last, and 
what was worst of all he had nobody but himself to blame for 
the loss both of his wife and his gear. He had carefully, as he 
supposed, locked up the sleoch in a chest where he always used 
to keep it, but unfortunately one day forgot to take out the 
key. His mer-wife, who by questioning some of the elder 
children, had learned the place of concealment of her sleoch, 
immediately availed herself of this opportunity to repossess 
herself of the mystic garment, and with it quickly descended into 
the deep, perhaps to bless some former lover, leaving Mansie, 
who never more set eyes upon hor, to mourn over his bitter loss. 
Whether he brought his action in the courts below for a resti- 
tution of conjugal rights or not, the legend does not say, but it 
informs us that strong and unconquerable as her attachment 
to her submarine life must have been, it was not sufficient to 
stifle her matema! feelings, for she was often seen on the margin 
of the sea-shore holding converse with her children, but she 
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nevet ventured beyond a few feet from the sea^ and always 
took particular care of her sleoch. 

Although the whole of the sea-horses, cows, &c. that came 
originally out of the deep, disappecured immediately after his 
wife's elopement, yet they left such a numerous breed behind 
them, that Mansie OUason was still a rich man. 

Such is the legend of the progenitors of the Shetlanders. We 
will match it either for truth or originaUty with the tale of Ro- 
mulus and Remus, or the rape of the Sabines. 
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